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PURPOSES AND VALUES OF THE MORNING EXERCISE 

Martha Fleming 

If, as most of us concede, the school of today is a social organ- 
ization in itself, reaching out and touching other life to which it is 
closely related, and so making its own life fuller and richer, then all 
things tending to unify that organization and to make each individual 
member of it feel his relation and his responsibility to the whole, are 
vital to the life of that organization. Whatever will put the child into 
possession of himself and his material, and establish the habit of using 
both of these freely, with understanding and taste, for the profit and 
pleasure of the community must make for the adaptability and power 
necessary to meet the changed conditions which the larger life of the 
world and the future are like to lay upon him. 

The school is a place where we live together. A large portion of 
every day is spent there, and the interests of both teacher and children 
center about it quite as strongly as about the home. We are one 
family, and it is essential to our unity, harmony, and success, that we 
have a time and place for coming together. The table and the morning 
and evening prayer serve this purpose in the family. In the school 
each grade is isolated by the necessities of the case; each is about its 
own work. The morning exercise is a common meeting-ground; it is 
the family altar of the school to which each brings his offerings — the 
fruits of his observations and studies, or the music, literature, and art 
that delight him; a place where all co-operate for the pleasure and 
well-being of the whole; where all contribute to and share the intellec- 
tual and spiritual life of the whole; where all bring their best and 
choicest experiences in the most attractive form at their command. 

The morning exercise is one means of impressing upon the children 
the unity of the whole school and of counteracting some of the unde- 
sirable effects of the separation into grades. This community interest 
is usually a restraint upon individual selfishness. Each child learns 
that the interest and the happiness of the whole is his special concern, 
his individual responsibility — that he is a citizen of the community, 
endowed not only with the rights but also the duties of citizenship. 

This meeting is a kind of substitute for the old-fashioned district 
school in which intercourse was not limited to the playground or the 
recess period, but in which everybody knew everybody else, what he 
was doing and trying to do; in which the little children learned more 
from contact with the older children and from listening to their recita- 
tions than from their own formal lessons; and in which the older ones 
got that real insight into the interests of the little children, that under 
favorable influence is apt to develop a sympathy which unconsciously 
expresses itself in helpful protecting action. 
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At these meetings all the children meet all the teachers, and child 
and teacher come in contact with the personality, life, and interests of 
each other. Here the special teacher learns something of the various 
interests of the children and so is trained into a respect and sympathy 
for the work of other teachers, and a recognition of the legitimate office 
of his own work in education, for each teacher must have a sense of 
the unity of experience and the definite relation of each branch to that 
unity if he would have a criterion by which to judge or decide about 
any one study. 

The conditions surrounding these exercises are ideal for cultivating 
powers of expression — an audience and a child with something to tell. 
They are of untold educative value, because they demand and give 
opportunity for a great amount and a great variety of expression, and 
represent an intense effort to adapt means to a definite end. The value 
of any intellectual product, the status of the mental life of each child, 
is clearly set forth by his efforts at self-expression. It is the one means 
by which he studies, defines, tests, and measures his own impressions 
and conceptions; the effort to make himself understood by others clari- 
fies his thought and gives added skill in the various forms of expression. 
He plans, he speaks, he acts for the pleasure and enlightenment of other 
people; he says and does something that he has reason to believe they 
will like to hear or see; he is expressing himself with reference to 
others whom he wishes to make understand; he feels the influence of 
others; he feels their power, and they feel his, and unconsciously he 
rises to a higher consciousness of himself and his responsibilities. 
Children accustomed from childhood to an audience learn to think and 
speak upon their feet so that people can hear and understand. It is 
the habit of meeting an audience every day from the beginning that 
tells, that gives power, skill and self-possession. The majority of chil- 
dren trained in this way never experience the agony of self-consciousness 
that an audience means to those educated to self-repression instead of 
self-expression. 

There is an innate desire in the heart of the human being to do 
things in company with his fellows. The lowest savages have their 
feasts, dances, and processions. Religion still has its feast days and its 
ceremonies. We still have our festivals, our parades, and celebrations. 
The morning and special-day exercises give opportunity for satisfying 
the children's love of pageantry, and shaping the product into beauty 
of form, color, and movement. The orderly meeting every morning is 
also a dignified and appropriate place for the presentation of the little 
children's dramatic plays, as well as for the more developed drama of 
the upper grades. The older children make a strong demand for dra- 
matic expression of some kind — ^plays, debates, dramatic poetry. They 
are shy of expressing themselves directly, but they will pour out all 
their emotional life through dramatic poetry and drama. It seems 
almost a moral necessity that they have this outlet. It satisfies the 
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social instinct, the love of competition; it stirs the imagination, leads 
to vivid mental action and is a training in effective speech and in 
control of the whole body for the purpose of expression. 

Music has always been recognized as a great unifying social 
influence. People singing together are moved by one impulse and one 
thought. It is the one art, if we except the dance, through which the 
spirit of the whole can be expressed in a single result. These daily 
exercises give opportunity for the entire school to live together for a 
few moments every day in this most intense spiritual way. Indeed, 
coming together is a necessity for musical training, and the exercises 
become a compelling motive for the study and preparation of the 
music required by them. At this time the children may also hear 
interpreted beautiful music which is yet beyond their own skill, and 
thus learn to listen and to hear with that intelligence which is an 
essential part of musical training. 

These exercises also provide the easiest, simplest, most natural and 
effective way of bringing the children each day into contact with a 
choice bit of literature, embodying the central idea of the exercise — a 
fairy tale, or some world-story, well written and artistically arranged, 
a bit of romance or humor, a stirring lyric or an inspiring scene from 
one of the great dramas. Children are sensitive to rhythm, tone- 
quality and to large emotional content, and if the great literature is 
read to them, simply interpreted, it can be left to work its own way 
unconsciously into character. One good thing every day means an 
accumulation of the world's beautiful thoughts. We cannot measure 
the influence of this immediately and accurately as we can the ability 
to read, to add or subtract; but we see the pleasure it gives in the 
present, and many of us can testify to the joy that early contact with 
great literature has brought into our own lives. The children under- 
stand but dimly; they feel rather than understand; but even you and 
I understand only in part, each according to his own measure. 

Some of the best things appropriate to the children may be learned 
and recited by them when the subject and the occasion demand it. I 
need not speak of the enrichment of the vocabulary, of the training into 
effectiveness and beauty of speech, of the freedom of body, or of the 
joys of expression, that result from such study and recitation. Let me 
rather emphasize the opening of the eyes, the awakening of the soul to 
the beauties that often lie unnoticed all about, until some bit of litera- 
ture, some touch of art reveals them. Some of us get at nature in 
this way. She hides the beauty of her face from us, until some other 
hand, moved by a soul with deeper insight, wider sympathies, and the 
gift of poetry, lifts the veil. 

The exercises are necessarily short. This makes it imperative that 
the children under the direction and co-operation of the teacher, plan 
and organize something that is in itself a unit, that has reasonable pro- 
portion and harmony, that is appropriate to the time and place and 
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within their possibilities of expression. This gives purpose and steadi- 
ness to the result; resources are brought under control of the will, the 
expression tends to become orderly, careful, and accurate. Each child 
becomes a cause of things, a moving force, a power that makes things 
happen. 

The children make their preparation to do their part, whatever it 
may be, in an earnest, sincere way, and show sympathy and compre- 
hension in their choice of subject-matter and in the manner of its 
presentation. A group of children will work together for this common 
end without thought of self, absorbed in the subject and its expression. 
They will bring all the resources of the school and even the home to 
help them — parents, teachers, librarians, museum, art, literature and 
music — ^and will select unerringly whatever mode of expression best 
conveys the thought. For example, if they are studying a people — its 
history, life, customs and dress — and can convey to others the results 
of this study more clearly by painting or modeling or by acting out 
some scene, than by speech, they do it, not because they happen to do 
these things well, but because form, color, and movement more fully 
express what they wish to tell and are, with little children, easier to 
command than speech. 

It is evident that the exercises grow out of the daily work of the 
School or out of the interests of the children in some large absorbing 
outside question. They are usually the culmination of some line of 
study. The subject is sometimes science, the telling or illustrating of 
nature observations; the story of some visit to the farm, the art gallery, 
or workshop; history, current events; the massing of the literature 
and music of some special subject or special day; the telling of stories 
that delight the children's hearts; or the discussion of some problem of 
vital significance in the community-life of the School. Therefore the 
exercises, instead of interfering with the school work, emphasize, rein- 
force, and vitalize it; give it purpose and form and furnish the best 
test of the children's growth and power to think and of their skill in 
expression. 

The special-day exercises are but a broadening out of these daily 
exercises, and the children take part in them simply and naturally with 
as little self -consciousness as on ordinary occasions. The great racial 
festivals are but the culmination of some phase of life through which 
the race has lived: Thanksgiving is the harvest festival, nature's great 
climax; Christmas, the triumph of light over darkness — of good over 
evil, the birth of Christ — the Light of the World; Easter, the new life 
of spring, the regeneration of the spirit, the resurrection of the Lord. 
A study of the history of these festivals and of the different ways of 
celebrating them, leads not only to the life, customs, manners, and dress 
of the peoples of the earth, but gives us glimpses of their spiritual life, 
their aspirations, and their hopes. It teaches the continuity of history, 
the oneness of the race, and the brotherhood of man. 
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Our national holidays are also the culmination of the working out 
of some great movement in the national life: Washington's birthday, 
the travail of the nation's birth and strenuous early life; Lincoln's 
birthday and Memorial Day, the climax of the tremendous national 
struggle over human slavery. The children cannot celebrate these days 
without some insight into causes and effects and into the trend of gov- 
erimient. They cannot celebrate these days without some appreciation 
of the quality of the men, the high ideals of character, citizenship, 
statesmanship, self-sacrifice, and the spirit of pure democracy that 
moved those who shaped the destiny of our country. These are surely 
wise and profitable teachings for all American boys and girls. 

The value and scope of such exercises must be determined in the 
end not by theories but by the effects upon the life and character of 
the children and upon the spirit and work of the School. 



MARTHA FLEMING 

1848-1925 

For much of the best tradition of the morning exercises in 
the School we are indebted to Martha Fleming, who was for many 
years associated in the Department of Speech and Dramatics with 
Colonel Parker in the Cook County and Chicago Normal Schools. 
She delighted to make the morning exercise express the best of 
the philosophy upon which it was built. Miss Fleming was a 
member of the faculty of the School of Education, the University 
of Chicago, at the time this volume was first published. 



